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NIVERSAL peace has ever been the 

dream of the idealist and the hope of 
the liberal. A world devoid of international 
intrigue, a world free from 
Machiavellian diplomacy, 
a world secure from the 
menace of war, surely 
such a world is worth all our striving. 
For the burdens of war must be borne al- 
ways by those least able to bear them. 
Upon the chosen youth of the nations war 
lays its heavy hand, and the promise of 
their future is blasted too often in the con- 
suming fires of bitterness and hate. Espe- 
cially do they suffer who are farthest down 
in the economic and social order. The 
relentless demands which are made upon 
their scant human and material resources 
by the War gods tend to perpetuate their 
disabilities and their status. Therefore, 
any way to peace, whether it be by World 
Court—or League of Nations—or multi- 
lateral treaties or disarmament, compels 
the support of all of us who seek for an 
extension of the principles of human 
brotherhood. 


It must be apparent, however, that the 
obstacles to universal peace are enormous 
and the stimuli to war have not diminished 
to an appreciable extent since the World 
War flamed in 1914. Of that protracted 
struggle Woodrow Wilson said: “This 
war in its inception was a commercial and 
industrial war.” And in that statement he 
encompassed the stakes of modern diplo- 
macy and the probable causes of future 
wars. For the causes of modern conflicts 
are not only well known, they are pre- 
dictable. The stakes of diplomacy for 
which great nations strive are not con- 
cealed. They are the bases of secret trea- 
ties, the motivating forces of national 
rivalries, the actual casi belli.. 


What are the stakes of diplomacy? The 
stakes of modern diplomacy are in brief 
raw materials — iron — oil — coal—rubber, 
the requisites of industry and transporta- 
tion; markets to absorb surplus goods 
which are the result of overproduction; 
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land for the excess population of crowded 
countries, the density of whose populations 
is greater than their food productivity. - 
These are the stakes of diplomacy and for 
these things the great nations of the world 
are in deadly competition. These were 
the stakes of diplomacy in 1914. Are they 
any different in 1928? And where are 
these stakes? In Africa—in China—in In- 
dia—in South and Central America—in the 
various islands of the sea. In the mad 
rush for markets and raw materials great 
colonial empires have been created. To 
guard these stakes and to attain larger 
stakes the great powers of earth are build- 
ing vast armaments and militarizing the 
schools and striving for supremacy in the 
air. 

It is not a heartening thing to contem- 
plate this seething preparation for future 
wars. And one is inevitably led to the 
conclusion that disarmament may retard 
the onset of war—but it is powerless to 
prevent it (for nations have fought with- 
out modern armament); that treaties and 
world courts may delay actual hostilities— 
but they are impotent when the tidal waves 
of nationalism are set free by the machin- 
ery of a government bound to protect the 
interests of its citizens in the distant places 
of earth. 

And what about the rights of those whose 
defensive strength cannot protect them 
from the encroachment of the larger pow- 
ers? What of those whose lands are 
seized—whose territorial integrity is vio- 
lated—whose resources are exhausted by 
the greed of the great powers? 

It is evident that before absolute free- 
dom from the horrors of war can be 
achieved, a new attitude toward weaker 
peoples must be developed on the part of 
the great and powerful nations. 

“Peace should rest upon the rights of 
peoples, not on the rights of governments,— 
the rights of peoples great or small, weak 
or powerful,—their equal rights to free- 
dom and security and self-government and 
to participation on fair terms in the eco- 
nomic opportunities of the world.” 
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Rockefeller Housing experiment in 
New York City is a striking example 
of the new ideals of modern philanthropy. 
Here is a recognition of 
the salient fact that phil- 
anthropy to be _ effective 
must be directed ultimate- 
ly towards the destruction of the forces 
which make philanthropy necessary and to 
restore to or place its object in the chan- 
uels of normal existence. 

Negroes with rare exceptions do not 
igad normal lives. The free expression of 
their abilities is restricted by the fact of 
industrial] and commercial discrimination. 
As a result Negroes are apt to be too 
easily convinced that they are all poten- 
tial genii thwarted by the circumstances 
of race or else condemned by divine fiat 
to be unequal to the demands of modern 
industrial and commercial life. The blight 
of prejudice distorts their personal evalu- 
ations on the one hand and on the other 
it cripples their initiative. 

The stimulus for the development of 
neighborhoods in which Negroes live has 
heretofore been entirely dependent upon 
the unsupported desires of the Negro alone, 
who as a rule is not only without suffi- 
cient funds but also without adequate credit 
facilities. Social depreciation quickly fol- 
lows the physical depreciation which pre- 
cedes so-called Negro invasions into white 
neighborhoods. Added to this there is al- 
ways municipal irresponsibility and neg- 
lect. Loans on Negro property, therefore, 
are considered poor investments from the 
bankers’ point of view. This attitude is 
not always the result of prejudice. The 
banker wishes to protect his clients in the 
investment of their funds, and the vendi- 
bility of securities on property in Negro 
districts is invariably 1ow. Investment 
funds for so-called Negro neighborhoods 
are usually at a premium. Hence the 
Negro moves in a vicious circle. He is un- 
able to arrest the physical depreciation 
which always had set in prior to his en- 
trance into hitherto white neighborhoods, 
because of the prohibitive charges of the 
mortgage bankers. He is unable to ac- 
cumulate large capital funds because of 
his low earning power. He is unable to 
better his condition because of the social 
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depreciation which impairs the valuation 
of his property as an investment in the 


real estate market. Thereupon physical 
depreciation continues and social deprecia- 
tion becomes the accepted condition. 


The tremendous import of the Rocke- 
feller Housing project then is not that it 
provides shelter for four or five hundred 
families—though that is important. Its 
greatest value is in the influence it must 
ultimately have on the movement of capi- 
tal in neighborhoods largely occupied by 
Negroes. It is reasonable to assume that 
if Mr. Rockefeller is willing to invest up- 
ward of $3,500,000 in such a neighborhood, 
that other investors, moved perhaps by 
motives not exactly philanthropic, will be 
less reluctant to consider these neighbor- 
hoods as possible areas for profitable in- 
vestments. The magic of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
name will insure the discharge of munici- 
pal responsibilities in Harlem. And capital 
funds must become more available for 
loans on property held by Negroes as the 
flow of capital is accelerated into the dis- 
trict. 


There can be no question but what Mr. 
Rockefeller appreciates the financial strin- 
gency which perpetually exists in the fi- 
nancing of property owned by Negroes— 
in a Negro district. And to the nobly 
wrought housing project he has added the 
Dunbar National Bank to serve the inter- 
ests of Harlem and to show his faith in 
Ilarlem’s possibilities. 

If he had done no more than this he 
would have rendered an invaluable service 
to the Negroes, not only of Harlem—but 
of America. For this project is being in- 
tensively studied and extensively dupli- 
cated. But he has done infinitely more. 
He has placed the entire administration 
of this enormous housing plant in the 
hands of Negroes and has manned the 
Dunbar National Bank with a Negro per- 
sonnel wherever it was possible. 

Such philanthropy involves an uncom- 
mon knowledge of the difficulties which 
the Negro faces. It bespeaks a tremendous 
faith in the possibilities of the Negro as 
a worthy citizen and a responsible factor 
in the industrial and commercial life of 
the nat‘on. 


Pyeng year now begins its march 
toward eternity. And even though 
the habit of making resolutions of a posi- 
tive and negative character 

A New Year is becomingrather old- 
fashioned with the accept- 

ance and growing popularity of the psycho- 
logical method—a bit of introspection and 
retrospection may not be out of place. 
There probably will never come a time 
when men and women will not indulge in 
resolutions. They may not be formal dec- 
larations or renunciations—but they will 
be made as the individual girds his loins 
for a fresh attack on the problems of life. 
Therefore with the indulgence of our 
friends who are of course the friends of 
the National Urban League—and our read- 
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The Van Vechten prize of two hundred dollars which has been 
offered for the past two years by Carl Van Vechten, the distinguished 
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ers and kind contributors we resolve: ‘To 
make OPPORTUNITY a better magazine 
in the year 1929—than it was in 1928. Such 
a resolve implies added help from our con- 
tributors and greater stimulus from our 
readers and a larger number of those who 
make OPPORTUNITY possible. 

We will go farther. We will say that 
already we have the promise of a greater 
OPPORTUNITY. A _ number of brilliant 
essayists, humorists, poets, short story 
writers have consented to be listed among 
the contributors for the year 1929—in addi- 
tion to those who have rendered such price- 
less service in the past. 

And so we face the new year with high 
hopes and with confidence that it will be 
the best year ever. 


novelist, for the best signed poem, story, essay or illustration appearing 
in OPPORTUNITY has been awarded for the year 1928 to Edward 


Franklin Frazier, whose essay, “The Mind of the American Negro,” 


was published in the September number. 


Edward Franklin Frazier received the degree of A. B. in 1916 at 
Howard University and the degree of A. M. at Clark University in 1920. 


In 1921 he was awarded a fellowship to the University of Copenhagen 
by the American Scandinavian Foundation and he spent the following 
year in study and travel in the Scandinavian countries. He is a well 
known essayist and contributes frequently to various historical and so- 
ciological journals, such as The Forum, The Nation and the Journal of 
Social Forces. At present he is the Director of Research of the Chicago 


Urban League. 
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Woodcut by J. J. Lankes 


The Snow 


By R. Natuantet Detr 


HE quiet, beautiful snow, 
Falling steadily downwards, 
Is like a swirling shower of white stars. 
I watch its deep white mantle being laid 
On field and hill, 
Upon the naked boughs of blackened trees, 
On festooned wires, 
And on the quiet homes 
Where now 
The cozy lights begin to show, 
Beacons of cheer which mock the gathering gloom. 
The muffled boom of a distance bell 
Chiming the hour, 
Seems part of the silence,—almost. 
I watch the far horizon’s darkening gray 
From which, as through a sieve 
Is blown the scurrying clouds of pale star-dust, 
I contemplate the slowly fading scene 
With weird and languid fascination; 
Musing the while upon those transient things 
Which seem but only silence can express; 
Until, still gazing, I no longer see; 
Until, still list’ning, I no longer hear; 
For now the snow’s own spirit has possessed me, 
Under whose mystic spell there is no seeing, 
No hearing, 
Nor even much of feeling; 
But only quiet dreaming 
Of things which can exist but in the fancy,— 
Immaculate, passionless, peaceful. 
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1928: A Retrospective Review 


By Avatn Locke 


HE year 1928 represents probably the flood- 
tide of the present Negrophile movement. 
More books have been published about Negro life 
by both white and Negro authors than was the 
normal output of more than a decade in the past. 
More aspects of Negro life have been treated than 
were ever even dreamed of. The proportions show 
the typical curve of a major American fad, and 
to a certain extent, this indeed it is. We shall 
not fully realize it until the inevitable reaction 
comes; when as the popular interest flags, the 
movement will lose thousands of supporters who 
are now under its spell, but who tomorrow would 
be equally hypnotized by the next craze. 

A retrospective view ought to give us some clue 
as to what to expect and how to interpret it. Criti- 
cism should at least forewarn us of what is likely 
to happen. In this, as with many another boom, 
the water will need to be squeezed out of much 
inflated stock and many bubbles must burst. How- 
ever, those who are interested in the real Negro 
movement. which can be discerned be- 
hind the fad, will 
be glad to see the 
fad subside. Only 
then will the truest 
critical appraisal be 
possible, as the op- 
portunity comes to 
discriminate 
between shoddy and 
wool, fair - weather 
friends and true 
supporters, t h e 
stock-brokers and 
the real productive 
talents. The real 
significance an d 
potential power of 
the Negro renais- 
sance may not re- 
veal itself until af- 
ter this reaction, and 
the entire top-soil 
of contemporary 
Negro expression 
may need to be 
ploughed complete- 
ly under for a sec- 
ond hardier and 
richer crop. 

To my mind the 
movement for the 
vital expression of 
Negro life can only 
truly begin as the 
fad breaks off. 
There is inevitable 
distortion under the 
hectic interest and 
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forcing of the present vogue for Negro idioms. 
An introspective calm, a spiritually poised ap- 
proach, a deeply matured understanding are finally 
necessary. These may not, need not come entirely 
from the Negro artist; but no true and lasting 
expression of Negro life can come except from 
these more firmly established points of view. To 
get above ground, much forcing has had to be 
endured; to win a hearing, much exploitation has 
had to be tolerated. There is as much spiritual 
bondage in these things as there ever was material 
bondage in slavery. Certainly the Negro artist 
must point the way when this significant moment 
comes, and establish the values by which Negro 
literature and art are to be permanently gauged 
after the fluctuating experimentalism of the last 
few years. Much more could be said on this sub- 
ject,—but I was requested to write a retrospective 
review of the outstanding literary and artistic 
events of 1928 in the field of Negro life. 

The year has been notable particularly in the 
field of fiction—a shift from the prevailing em- 
phasis in Negro ex- 
pression upon poet- 
ry. In this field 
there were three 
really important 
events,—Claude Mc- 
Kay's Home to 
Harlem, Rudolph 
Fisher’s Walls of 
Jericho and Julia 
Peterkin’s Scarlet 
Sister Mary. An ap- 
praisal of the out- 
standing creative 
achievement in fic- 
tion a year ago 
would not have giv- 
en us a majority on 
the Negro _ side. 
That in itself re- 
flects a solid gain. 
gauged by the stan- 
dard [ have set, — 
for no movement 
can be a fad from 


the inside. Negro 
fiction may even 
temporarily lose 


ground in general 
interest, but under 
cover of the present 
vogue there has 
been nurtured an 
important new arti- 
culateness in Negro 
life more significant 
than mere creative- 
ness in poetry. For 
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creative fiction involves one additional factor of 
cultural maturity,—the art of social analysis and 
criticism. If Home to Harlem is significant, as 
it notably is, for descriptive art and its reflection 
of the vital rhythms of Negro life, Walls of Jericho 
is notable in this other important direction,—the 
art of social analysis. The ironic detachment of 
the one is almost as welcome as the emotional sat- 
uration of the other; they are in their sveral ways 
high-water marks in fiction for the Negro artist. 
Those who read Home to Harlem superficially will 
see only a more authentic “Nigger Heaven”, pos- 
terity will see the peculiar 
and persistent quality of 
Negro peasant life trans- 
posed to the city and the 
modern mode, but still 
vibrant with a clean folki- 
ness of the soil instead of 
the decadent muck of the 
city-gutter, Moreover 
Home to Harlem will 
stand as a_ challenging 
answer to a still too pre- 
valent idea that the Ne- 
gro can only be creative- 
ly spontaneous in music 
and poetry, just as Mr. 
Fisher’s book must stand 
as the answer to the 
charge that the Negro art- 
ist is not yet ripe for so- 
cial criticism or balanced 
in social perspective. 
The scene of Harlem 
is of course more typical 
of modern Negro life 
than a South Carolina 
plantation, but the fact 
that the year has produced 
another novel the 
South almost equal to 
Porgy is one of outstand- 
ing importance. Scarlet 
Sister Mary, by a veteran 
protagonist of the new 
school of Southern fic- 
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case in point. Paul Green’s more recent plays and 
stories reinforce the same motive. Even Black 
Sadie by T. Bowyer Campbell, of the Far South, 
almost achieves the same respectful approach and 
the even-handedness of treatment which spells the 
banishment of propaganda from art. 

Of course, it is the problem novel which is the 
acid test for propaganda. Dark Princess, marking 
the reappearance in fiction of the versatile Dr. Du- 
Bois, for all its valuable and competent social port- 
raiture, does not successfully meet this test, but 
falls an artistic victim to its own propagandist 
ambushes, This novel by 
the veteran must on this 
occount cede position in 
this field to the quite suc- 
cessful thrust of the 
novice, — Nella Larsen’s 
Quicksand. This study of 
the cultural conflict of 
mixed ancestry is truly a 
social document of im- 
portance, and as well, a 
living, moving picture of 
a type not often in the 
foreground of Negro fic- 
tion, and here treated per- 
haps for the first time 
with adequacy. Indeed 
this whole side of the 
problem which was once 
handled exclusively as a 
grim tragedy of blood 
and fateful heredity now 
shows a tendency to shift 
to another plane of dis- 
cussion, as the problem 
of divided social loyalties 
and the issues of the con- 
flict of cultures. As one 
would expect, foreign fic- 
tion is showing us the 
way in this, just as it pre- 
viously did with the 
“light ironic touch and 
the sympathetic charm” 
which is now so accepted 
an approach to the Negro 


tion, represents not only 
an acme of Mrs. Peter- 
kin’s art, but evidence 
that the new attitude of 
the literary South toward Negro life is firmly 
established. To be rooted deep enough for tra- 
gedy, layers beneath the usual shallowness and 
sentimentalism of the older Southern fiction, is of 
course an achievement for the literature of the 
South, apart even from the fact that this artistic 
growth has been achieved in the field of Negro 
fiction. 

Indeed this new attitude of the white writer and 
artist toward Negro life has now become an ac- 
cepted attitude, it registers more than the lip serv- 
ice of realism, for it is equally a tribute to the 
deeper human qualities of black humanity. Dr. 
Odum's Rainbow Round My Shoulder is another 
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peasant figure. In the dis- 
cussion of this social tra- 
gedy type, Mrs. Millin 
has again touched it masterfully this year in The 
Coming of the Lord, it has been too melodramatic- 
ally stated, though with evident seriousness in 
White Nigger, and rather competently handled by 
Esther Hyman in Study in Bronze. 

Even in the literature of the comic approach, 
stereotypes no longer reign supreme. E, L. C. 
Adams’ Nigger to Nigger actually documents the 
contemporary peasant Negro with real humanity 
and accuracy; and Roark Bradford’s Ol Man Adam 
an’ His Chillun seriously tries to emulate Uncle 
Remus. One of the strange and not too reassuring 
features of the present situation is the comparative 
silence of the Negro writers in the field of humor 
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and comic portrayal. There can never be adequate 
self-portrayal until some considerable section of 
our own literature rings to the echo with genuine 
and spontaneous Negro laughter. 

After the extraordinary productiveness of the 
past years in poetry, the subsidence in this field 
has been inevitable and is wholesome. The gap 
has been filled in part by the industrious gleanings 
of the anthology makers; and in another more 
creative direction in the development of several 
important literary schools or coteries outside of 
the central pioneer group in New York. This 
movement, which I have 
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interest and liberal tendency on the part of the 
younger Southern college generation. 

In the field of drama, the Theatre Guild’s pre- 
sentation of Porgy has eclipsed everything else, 
and warrantably. The demonstration of the power 
and unique effects of Negro ensemble made by this 
play is a contribution of importance, over and 
above its intrinsic delightfulness. Broadway is 
more anxious for Negro plays than ever before; 
a little too anxious, therefore an unusual list of 
artistic and commercial failures due primarily to 
half-baked plays hurried through to exploit the 
present vogue. Mean- 
while the typical musical 


elsewhere characterized 
as the spread of beauty to 
the provinces, is one of 
the most potential effects 
of the Negro cultural re- 
vival. Notable instances 
have been the formation |[@ 
of a literary group in E 
Boston which has spon- |@ 
sored the occasional pub- | 
lication of The Quill, the 
revival of the younger 
ultra-expressionist group 
who published Fire and 
who now are publishing 
Harlem, the continued ac- 
tivity of the Philadelphia , 
group that is responsible : 
for the publication of 
Black Opals, the revival ; 
of one of the earliest: 
founded of all these pro- : 
ducing artistic groups, the 
Stylus group at Howard 
University, Washington, 
and the crystalization of 
several writing dramatic 

and art groups in Chica- 

go and Indianapolis. This 

movement of general re- 

sponse to the impulses 

from the metropolis, has 

been paralleled by a gen- 

eral quickening of inter- 

est in the study of Negro 

life by white groups over 

a very wide area, for 

which two progressive 

centers have been largely responsible,—Chica zo, 
through the sponsoring of a campaign plan of 
introducing Negro art and cultural achievement 
to the general public by a “Negro Art Week” pro- 
gram; and the liberal group at the University of 
North Carolina, who have been so consistently and 
effectively pursuing a constructive and valuable 
program of research and publication with their 
studies of Negro life and culture, of which the 
total now is nearly a score of indispensible con- 
tributions. In this connection the second issue of 
The Carolina Magazine, devoted to Negro poetry, 
with the projected third issue on the Negro folk 
play, must be mentioned as showing a parallel 
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revue type goes merrily 
and profitably on, with 
just a crack or two in 
the banal stereotypes and 
several laudable attempts 
at Negro opera,—V oodoo 
and Deep Harlem. In the 
field of the amateur 
stage, where the hope of 
Negro drama still focuses, 
there has been a slight 
growth in the activity of 
Negro playing groups, 
with outstanding achieve- 
ments centering this year 
in the work of the Kara- 
mu Theatre of the Gilpin 
Players, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the successful 
participation of the Dix- 
well Players in the Yale 
Theatre Tournament at 
New Haven. Paul Green 
has consolidated many of 
his unpublished or sepa- 
rately published plays in 
a volume In the Valley 
and Other Carolina Plays, 
which is almost another 
contribution to the Negro 
Theatre, by reason of the 
fact that a majority of 
these plays are of Negro 
subject-matter. 
Sociological literature 
usually if not most tech- 
nical is ephemeral: this 
year has exceptionally produced two books of 
profound interpretative value; Raymond L. Buell’s 
two volume survey of the racial situations of 
colonial Africa, The Native Problem in Africa, and 
the volume just published on Fhe American Negro 
as the special issue of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. This 
last, for all its authoritativeness, actually succeeds 
in vitalizing and humanizing the large majority 
of its subject-matter, and therefore marks a new 
era in the official sociology of the race problem. 
A third event of prime importance in this field 
is the publication of the extensive classified Bib- 
liography of the Negro, prepared by the Tuskegee 
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Bureau of Records under the editorship of Monroe 
Work. 


There has been unusual activity in the field of 
art, stimulated in part by the Harmon Awards in 
this field and the institution of an annnal show of 
the work of Negro artists. Prior to this, special 
shows of the work of Negro artists had been in- 
augurated by the management of the Harlem 
Branch Public Library, and on a larger scale ex- 
hibits of Negro painting, sculpture and decorative 
art, including exhibits of African art have been 
held at the Chicago Art Institute, under the auspices 
of the Chicago Negro in Art Week Committee, at 
Fisk University, at Howard University, Hampton 
Institute, Rochester Memorial Gallery, San Diego, 
California, and at the exhibit rooms of the new 
Harlem Museum of African Art in the Harlem 
Public Library. The increased output of the young- 
er Negro artists is directly attributable to the fresh 
stimulus of these new channels of public interest 
and support. An individual fact of more than in- 
dividual importance was Archibald Motley’s one 
man show at the Ainslee Galleries, New York. 
Among white artists generally a new interest in 
Negro types has matured culminating in special 
exhibitions such as Winold Reiss’s Sad Island 
series of Negro type studies, Captain Perfielieff’s 
series of Haitian sketches, Erick Berry’s North 
African types, Covarrubias’s recent African series, 
Mrs. Laura Knight’s studies, and Annette Rosen- 
shine’s sculpture studies; to mention only in pass- 
ing such notable single things as Wayman Adams’ 
Foster Johnson, James Chapin’s Negro Boxer and 
Epstein’s Paul Robeson. Indeed the reflection of 
another interest in the field of the fine arts than 
that of the casual genre study is one of the most 
recent and hopeful devlopments in the whole raage 
of new trends, 


I have reserved for brief final treatment what 
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is in my judgment the most significant of all re- 
cent developments; the new interest in Negro ori- 
gins. If there is anything that points to a perma- 
nent revaluation of the _ tenn it is the thorough- 
going change of attitude which is getting estab- 
lished about Africa and things African, Africa 
has always been a subject of acute interest; but 
too largely of the circus variety. A sudden shift 
from the level of gross curiosity to that of intelli- 
gent human comprehension and sympathy is ap- 
parent in the current literature about Africa. In 
their several fields, recent publications like the 
translation of Blaise Cendrar’s anthology of Afri- 
can folk-lore, The African Saga, Captain Canot’s 
Adventures of an African Slaver, Mrs. Gollock’s 
two informative books—Lives of Eminent Africans 
and Sons of Africa, Donald Fraser’s The New 
Africa and Milton Staffer’s symposium entitled 
Thinking with Africa, the publication of the new 
quarterly journal of the International Institute of 
African Languages and Culture called “Africa”, 
and very notably, I think, J. W. Vandercook’s 
Black Majesty represent in about the space of a 
year’s time a revolutionary change not only in 
interest but in point of view and approach. Really 
this is not to be underestimated, because a revalu- 
ation of the Negro without an equivalent restate- 
ment of the Negro background could easily sag 
back to the old points of view. But with so thor- 
oughgoing a transformation of opinion and an 
approach which implies cultural recognition to the 
Negro in his own intrinsic rights, no such reaction 
can reasonably occur; it will encounter the re- 
sistance of facts instead of the mere fluid tide of 
sentiment. Even when the reaction comes that was 
predicted at the outset of this article, there will be 
a vast net gain that can be counted upon as a new 
artistic and cultural foundation for a superstruc- 
ture which it really is the privilege and task of 
another generation than ours to rear. 


Negro Woman 


By Lewis ALEXANDER 


The sky hangs heavy to-night 
Like the hair of a Negro woman. 


The scars of the moon are curved 
Like the wrinkles on the brow of a Negro woman. 


The stars twinkle to-night 


Like the glaze in a Negro woman's eyes 
Drinking the tears set flowing by an aging hurt 


Gnawing at her heart. 


The earth trembles to-night 
Like the quiver of a Negro woman’s eyelids cupping tears. 
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American Cities--Grand Rapids 


By R. Maurice Moss 


HE size of the present Negro population of 
Grand Rapids is a much disputed matter. 
Conscious of new faces in the community, observ- 
ing more houses held by members of their race, 
noting new accessions to church and lodge, and 
hoping for greater political influence, Negro lead- 
ers place the figures high and then hope 
the facts will justify them. 


Grand Rapids boasts that it is a clean city, that 
it has no slum districts, and that even the poorest 
of its inhabitants are fairly well housed. The vast 
majority of its people live in detached dwellings, 
each with its own lawn, and on paved streets shaded 
by thousands of trees. 

The Negro population profits by this favorable 
situation. While some of the 


Many white people, largely 
untouched by these phases of 
Negro life in the community 
and relying on the published 
figures, admit that there has 
been been some growth in the 
past few years but believe that 
the growth has been no more 
than normal. Other whites, ob- 


Rapids 


At the request of the Grand 
Interracial Council, a 
study of the Negro population of 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


made by the National Urban 
League under the direction of 
R. Maurice Moss, the secretary of 
the Baltimore Urban League. 


poorest houses used for dwel- 
lings in the city are held by 
colored tenants the generally 
bad housing conditions for 
Negroes throughout the coun- 
try are not duplicated there. 
Some attempts have geen 
made to prevent the Negro 
from buying and living in cer- 


was 


serving the growing Negro 
clientel of the social agencies, and influenced by 
the increasingly vocal group among their colored 
friends, also place the figures high though not quite 
so high as the Negroes do. Estimates vary from 
that of the Association of Commerce secretary of 
1,500 to that of one colored pastor of 5,000. 


Grand Rapids’ Negro population has never been 
large. The city is located off the beaten track; its 
industries are those into which few Negroes have 
been introduced; the field for personal and do- 
mestic service has not been large—all these factors 
have tended to keep the Negro group small. They 
have never formed as much as one per cent of 
the total population at any of the census years. 
As late as 1920 the Negro formed but 8-10 of one 
per cent of the total population for the city. 

Since 1920 the natural overflow into the smaller 
cities attendant upon the migration of the colored 
man to the larger northern centers has begun to 


show its effect in Grand Rapids. 


An actual count of Negro dwellings and other 
data collected during the course of a survey made 
in the summer of 1928 by the Research Department 
of the Urban League indicate that the present pop- 
ulation figure is about 2,400, or 1.4 of the whole 
population. 


Unfortunately, little of authoritative value can 
be obtained concerning the history of the Negro 
in this city. For at least fifty years there have 
been Negro residents in Grand Rapids and many 
of them attained some prominence. Twenty-five 
years ago a young colored woman qualified as a 
kindergarten teacher in the city school system. A 
Negro man whose descendants still live there was 
an engineer for one of the Michigan railroads. The 
present lone Negro member of the Association of 
Commerce had his predecessor in a Negro who 
specialized in moving heavy machinery and vaults 
many years ago. 


tain neighborhoods. Certain 
colored men, interested in selling real estate, have 
been urged to induce all Negroes to purchase in 
one rather well defined section. To their credit 
these men have refused and Negroes today own 
and live in all sections of the city. There is no 
“black belt”. There are certain definite areas in 
which the bulk of the Negro population lives and 
yet even in the blocks most heavily populated by 
Negroes members of other races are to be found. 
Not only do members of other races occupy the 
same block with Negroes but in many instances 
the same house is shared by a colored family and 
a family of another race. This is frequently true 
in the sections where the Negro population is rap- 
idly growing and where the Rane, Pole, and 
Italian occupy the neighborhood. 


The houses held by the bulk of the Negro tenants 
are single frame dwellings. There are some double 
houses and duplexes. A few rooming houses are 
to be found and two of them are interesting—one 
because its tenants are of both races and the other 
because a white woman runs the house which has 
Negro lodgers. 


While the housing in general is very good yet 
many of the newer arrivals and poorer colored 
people live “across the railroad tracks” in a rather 
run down section of the city. At one point the 
railroad tracks run through the back yards of sev- 
eral of the homes and within a few feet of the 
houses. There is no fence to protect the children 
who play in these yards although there is a fence 
on the opposite side of the track to protect a coal 
pile. The power company’s gas tanks are in this 
section also. The same street has one other spot 
that needs considerable attention for several houses 
here are out of repair and are totally unacquainted 
with paint. 


Near this is one street whose dwellings are used 
each summer to house Negroes brought in for sewer 
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and contract work. These men have the transients’ 
usual lack of interest in maintaining decent housing 
accommodations, and the neighborhood shows the 
results of neglect. 

The furniture industry has earned for the city the 
title of “the furniture capital of America.” Other 
leading industries include the production of auto 
bodies and parts, flour—grist mill products, foun- 
dry and machine products, bakery products, print- 
ing, gypsum and plaster, lumber and planing mills 
and tobacco products. 

The Grand Rapids’ Association of Commerce lists 
138 plants which employ 25 or more men each. 
Statements were secured from 74 of these plants 
whose combined employed force numbers 15,227. 
Of these 15,227 employees only 63 are Negroes— 
one Negro in each unit of 241 employees though 
Negroes are roughly one in each 70 of the general 
population. Of the 74 firms furnishing informa- 
tion 60—more than _three-fourths—employ no 
Negroes whatever. 

The 63 Negroes employed are engaged as jani- 
tors (21), laborers (20), porters (3), moulders 
(5), machine moulders (2), messengers (2), and 
one each as moulder’s helper, furnace tender, stock- 
room checker, lathe operator, fireman and cabinet 
maker, The duties of four were not given. 

When asked as to their policy toward the em- 
ployment of Negroes the replies were varied and 
interesting. “We do not draw a color line”, “Yes, 
if we could keep them segregated”, “It all depends 
upon the nature of the work”, “No special objec- 
tion. We employ girls only and have never had an 
application from a Negro girl”, and “We fear not” 
are samples of the statements made. Negroes them- 
selves complained that they are discriminated 
against in the matter of employment. 

On the other hand at the shops of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad the superintendent stated: “We 
use about 150 colored men out of the 1,050 in these 
shops. There is no color line drawn. Negroes 
and whites work side by side and Negroes are em- 
ployed in all types of work. We have used colored 
men for some time and have used them in all lines, 
both skilled and unskilled and on machines. We 
have found them as satisfactory as the white help.” 

A trip through the round house, the power house 
and the shops verified these statements, Negroes 
were busy at all types of work from the very heavi- 
est to the skilled including the testing of locomo- 
tives. One gang of colored men was operating 
the power hose washing out locomotive boilers. 
This has been the policy of this company since 
labor troubles some years ago caused them to start 
a vigorous open-shop policy in opposition to the 
unions. Negroes have profited thereby. 

In spite of the very limited use of Negroes in 
the manufacturing plants still Grand Rapids does 
give to some colored individuals an opportunity 


to display their talents. Included in this group are:) 


one man who is electrical engineer at the Pere 
Marquette R. R. Powerhouse; one man who is an 
electric and acetylene-gas welder at Pere Marquette 
R. R. shops; one works at Consumers Power Com- 
He went on eleven years ago as a steel 


pany. 
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construction worker, then became repairman; and 
later (for eight years) head crane man. He hurt 
his shoulder on this job but has been retained as 
operator of pumps since he can no longer do the 
work required on the crane. One man is foreman 
in a printing shop. He has an all white force 
under him. One woman is the manager of a down- 
town beauty parlor while another is a beauty cul- 
turist in a downtown parlor. 

A professional and business directory of Grand 
Rapids shows two physicians, three dentists, an 
undertaker, two lawyers, a half dozen clergymen, 
a half dozen barber shops and one hotel. Other 
businesses include a grocery store, a tea room, 
building contractors, and auto trucking. In public 
service positions are a detective on the police force, 
and three men in the post office department. 

It is obvious that the Negro does not draw pay 
checks in any large number from the manufacturing 
plants and there are comparatively few in the pro- 
fession or in business for themselves. The occupa- 
tions in which the vast majority of the gainfully 
employed Negroes are to be found include: Com- 
mon labor, personal service in hotels, on railroads 
and as domestics in homes; and in business estab- 
lishments and institutions as janitors, porters, stock 
girls and maids. 

Negroes are used as common laborers on con- 
struction jobs and contract work. Some are used 
in street paving and repair work. A few of these 
have risen to the relatively skilled work of truck 
drivers, Other jobs requiring unskilled ‘heavy 
laborers also use Negro workmen. 

As the home of the furniture industry Grand 
Rapids, particularly during the buying season, plays 
host to a multitude of buyers from all over the 
country. Its hotels, therefore, are plentiful and - 
commodious. Being near the vacation grounds 
of this section of the country adds to its hotel 
business. Most of those hostelries use Negro help 
and hotel work is probably offering to the Negro 
in Grand Rapids the largest single field of employ- 
ment. Many Negro women are in the hotel pay- 
rolls as chamber-maids, Other Negro women are 
employed in private homes. 

Wages for common labor varied from $20.20 
to $27.50 weekly. Men in this type of work showed 
an average wage of $23.80 per week. Janitors 
were more highly paid. They reported earnings 
from $25.00 to $33.00 per week and averaged 
$30.25. Car washers reported $25.00 per week 
while their more skilled brother, an auto mechanic, 
gave his wage as $42.50. A machinist was earn- 
ing $47.50 while hostlers, chauffeurs and one hotel 
worker reported weekly wages of $40.00. 

Grand Rapids is well supplied with parks, play- 
grounds, and other public recreational facilities. 
There is a park or playground within fifteen min- 
utes walk of every home in the city. The facilities 
and the activities in these play spaces are under the 
Recreation Department which is administered by 
the city government. A complete program of 
recreational work is promoted by this department 
and many of the organized groups are interracial 
in membership. At four of the playgrounds the 
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attendance is about evenly divided between white 
and colored children. 

The director of this department says that they 
have had no difficulties along racial lines, neither 
in the playgrounds nor in the pools. Colored lead- 
ers tell of a suggestion once made by the depart- 
ment heads that a certain park be set aside for 
Negro picnickers on one Fourth of July. Negroes 
did not take kindly to the suggestion and no at- 
tempt was made to enforce it. 

Recreational classes for adults in the neighbor- 
hood of the schools have been organized. In the 
case of one school where there was a large at- 
tendance on the part of the Negro women the white 
women tended to remain away. Then the colored 
women became irregular in attendance and the class 
was dropped. No subsequent attempt to build up 
this class has been made. 

Commercial recreation is also highly developed. 
There are many theatres, a large and well attended 
out door recreational park, and many pool rooms. 
Until recent years Negroes have been admitted to 
all of the theatres without discrimination. This 
has not been true lately and there is now pending a 
suit brought by a young Negro dentist against one 
of the leading theatres for refusing to admit him 
to a seat on the first floor. Some of the other 
theatres seek by various means to suggest to all 
their Negro patrons that they should sit in the gal- 
leries. 

There are about 400 Negro pupils in the schools, 
a third of whom attend the Henry and Finney 
schools which are nearest the bulk of the colored 
population. The balance are scattered in nearly 
every school in the city. Both in the elementary 
and the high schools pm pupils are to be found 
in the same ratio that the colored race bears to 
the general population. 

Grand Rapids’ only educational problem with 
her colored children is that of retardation on the 
part of pupils newly arrived from sections of the 
country where the educational facilities are less 
advanced. This problem is not a serious one at 
the present time. 

In the school system there are approximately 
1,000 teachers employed but only two colored 
teachers have ever been on this roll, one a quarter 
of a century ago and the other recently. Both are 
said by the school authorities to have rendered 
excellent service. 

In Grand Rapids, as elsewhere, the leading or- 
ganizations among the Negroes themselves are the 
churches. There are seven well organized and 
functioning religious bodies and the denomination 
with the largest following is the Baptist which is 
represented by four churches. 

The First A. M. E. Community Church has the 
most extensive plant. This church was erected 
in 1922 and was contributed to by the whites who 
were hopeful that this one church would serve the 
entire Negro population. This hope did not take 
into consideration either the strong denominational 
feeling among Negroes or the difficulty of placing 
any one building so as to be accessible to a 
group so scattered geographically about the city. 


The church has some institutional features in its 
program including a baby clinic which, in spite 
of its identification with a Negro church, draws 
more than 90 per cent of its clients from among 
the white mothers in the neighborhood. 

The city’s very laudable lack of emphasis on 
racial classifications makes her figures on Negro 
health of little value in seeking to indicate trends. 
Strict record is not kept of racial identities even 
of those for whom death certificates are issued. 

Over the two year period of 1926 and 1927 such 
meagre figures as are available indicate that vari- 
ous forms of pneumonia, apoplexy, cerebral hem- 
orrhage, tuberculosis, and arterio sclerosis were 
the leading causes of death. 

The morals of a community do not lend them- 
selves very readily to rule of thumb measurements. 
The records of the police department and of the 
juvenile court give the best objective yard-sticks 
of moral conditions. 

In the two years from May, 1925 to June, 1927 
there were 1252 cases brought before the Juvenile 
Court and of these 16 were colored cases involving 
19 children. Twelve of these were boys and seven 
were girls. Colored children thus appeared in only 
one out of each seventy-eight cases and in six of 
these cases the child had committed no greater 
offense than that of “having no proper parental 
care”. The colored boys and girls are not giving 
the authorities any serious trouble. 

Unfortunately, we do not find this to be true 
when we turn to adults. Of the total of 3,686 
arrests in the year 1927 for all crimes Negroes 
furnished 282, or 7.6 per cent of the total. Ne- 
groes are not more than 1.4 per cent of the total 
population. Negro we aen furnished 16.6 per cent 
of the total arrests of females. In 1926 Negroes 
produced 242 of the 2,902 arrests recorded, or 
8.3 per cent. 

Colored offenders are causing arrests for minor 
crimes seriously out of proportion to their 
size in the city’s general population. In 1927 Ne- 
groes furnished 89 out of the total of 498 arrests 
for minor offenses—17.9 per cent of all such ar- 
rests. The minor offense causing most of the Negro 
arrests is that of gambling. While only 2.7 per 
cent of the total arrests in the city were for gam- 
bling, 19.5 per cent of the Negro arrests were for 
this offense, Of the 100 persons arrested for gam- 
bling in 1927, 56 were Negroes. More Negroes 
who were married were arrested for this offense 
than single colored men. 

Justly Grand Rapids prides itself upon the fact 
that it has efficiently administered welfare organ- 
izations to care for all types of social needs. None 
of these organizations deals exclusively with Ne- 
groes though most of them have Negro clients. With 
one exception, those handling Negro cases do not 
tabulate their clients upon the basis of race, though 
all of them make note of the racial identity on 
their record cards. 

The very fact that no tabulation is made an- 
nually of the number of Negro clients is indica- 
tive of two things: that Negro cases are handled 
just as part of the general day’s work without 
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special emphasis or treatment, and that the num- 
ber of Negro cases has not been so large as to ex- 
cite the curiosity of the officers responsible for the 
tabulations. The heads of several of the agencies 
stated that there has been an increase recently in the 
number of their Negro clients but none of them 
have attempted to compare the actual figures. In 
many cases the number of Negroes served in the 
past few years is so small that the officers could 
recall the individual cases offhand. 

With the exception of two organizations, few in- 
stances of discrimination on the part of the social 
agencies have been noted. In one case a hospital 
placed all of its Negro patients together. Negro 
leaders protested and the hospital authorities as- 
serted that no unfairness had been contemplated. 
In fact, they had moved the Negro patients together 
so that they might be company for each other. 
The action has not been repeated. 

Another incident occurred in the summer of 
1928. Colored Boy Scouts have always partici- 
pated on an equal footing in all activities of the 
organization. Last summer nine of the colored 
boys planned to attend camp and were assisted by 
the local council. But the camp committee de- 
cided that the colored scouts should attend this 
year in an extra period after the white boys’ camp 
had closed. This decision was protested by the 
friends of the colored troop and the council ruled 
that the camp was for all Scouts regardless of 
race. The colored boys and their leader attended 
camp at the regular time and were accorded full 
privileges without further friction. 

The two exceptions to the general rule of non- 
discrimination are furnished by the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. The difficulty at both build- 
ings is summed up rather well by an official of the 
Y. W. C. A. who reports: 

We had little difficulty until recently when a 
few women from the South were added to the 
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Board. The use of the pool by the colored 
girls is the snag. We have had some very nice 
young colored women in our classes but it has 
frequently proved embarrassing when the ques- 
tion of the use of the pool arose. 

The attitude of these two organizations is the 
most discussed interracial question in Grand Rapids 
at the present time. This is the issue which has 
overshadowed every other matter before the Inter- 
racial Council; the issue on which the most intense 
racial feeling has been aroused; and the issue 
toward whose solution the least progress has been 
made. Many of the colored people feel that the 
question of the “Y” is the most serious, if not the 
only, problem facing the Negroes of the city at this 
time. On the other hand the officials of the two 
organizations feel that the Interracial Council has 
been organized but for one purpose—that of heck- 
ling them on their attitude toward the Negro. 

The other social and recreational agencies of 
the city are handling their Negro members—just as 
part of the day’s task and they have not reported 
that their method of dealing with this race has 
lessened the number of their white patrons or 
decreased the amount of their annual income. 
Moreover the Y. M. C. A. itself has a branch 
building at the shops of the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road and Negroes freely use the building, its read- 
ing room, its spacious porch, its dining hall. There 
has been no racial friction and no complaint of 
loss of white members because of the presence of 
Negroes. 

The Grand Rapids Interracial Council is seek- 
ing to tackle these problems now in their infancy. 
Tt has taken a progressive step in seeking an in- 
ventory of its racial relationships while no serious 
conflicts impend, By bringing to bear the best 
thought among both the white and the colored 
citizens upon these problems the Council hopes 
to remove possible sources of irritation. 


By JonaTHAN Brook 


ARNERED the yields; 
Winter prevails 

In harvested fields 

And wooded dales. 


The stubborn leaf 
All faded brown, 
In sibilant grief, 
Is winnowed down. 


And, I suppose, 


Love, too, will creep 
Deep under the snows 


Some day and sleep. 
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A Brief Survey of Education in the 
Virgin Islands 


By Anronio Jarvis 


7? the American public the Virgin Islands and 
their people mean very little. Now and then 
adventurous authors brave the fourteen hundred 
miles from New York and arrive out here on one 
of the mail packets; perhaps they spend a week or 
two of comparative inactivity, carefully guided into 
the correct channels for myopic observation and 


course these schools served only the white and the 
lighter and wealthier colored people. It is notice- 
able that financial independence and lightness of 
hue go hand in hand in the West Indies, although 
there are notable exceptions. 

As understood in the Virgin Islands up to 1917. 
education, for local purposes, was ample when it 


returning home to steno- 
graphers and the tabloids, 
they dilate upon the polite- 
ness and indolence of a 
somewhat naive Negro 
homogeny. They see the 
polished outside of the cup, 
but its contents are hidden 
from them as it was from 4 
their ancestors and as it 7 
will always be until they | 
learn to understand the 
spirit of the Virgin Islands. 


When the United States 
acquired the Danish West 
Indies it took over a group 
of islands that had known 
the tolerant and somewhat 
quixotic rule of Denmark 
for over two hundred and 
fifty years. The people 
were accustomed to the 
paternalism of the Danish 
regime; and the color- 
blindness of the average 
Dane had encouraged a 
forgetfulness that made 
for passive acceptance of 
patronage and calm resig- 
nation to the ministralions 
of the lords and masters 


of the land. And with a | 

low standard of living. a | 


moiety was abundance. ole: 


In those times there were 
many concepts of education. Most of the people 
believed that education was not very necessary. 
The large estate owners did not make it easy for 
their people (practically serfs after the abolition 
of slavery in 1848) to seek academic training; and 
the economic pressure on the average rural family 
was so great that a few years of forced attendance 
at poorly equipped and equally poorly managed 
schools constituted the education of nearly ninety- 
five per cent of the rural population. 

In the cities of St. Thomas and St. Croix, the 
case was somewhat better for there had always been 
some attempt, mainly on the part of private enter- 
prises, to furnish a certain amount of schooling to 
those who had the money to benefit by it. Of 


embraced as much as is 
covered in the fourth grade 
under the present system. 
To what the state or church 
did the wealthy citizens 
usually added music of a 
provincial flavor, and 
primitive drawing and 
painting with a smattering 
of pretentious but often 
very inadequate French 
and Spanish. The privi- 
leged few who were able 
to go abroad obtained all 
that they could and _ re- 
turned to find themselves 
out of touch and alien to 
their fellows. They either 
retrograded to the local 
level or they re-emigrated 
new fields. 


The average Negro in 
cities, while not so badly 
off as his rural brother, 
had a much harder time 
to obtain common school 
training than he has now. 


The first great handicap 
was that child labor had 
8} noi been regulated, and at 
| that time was more exploit- 
ed. so that many children 


~ 
a 


% 
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® of ten and even younger 
had had only half-day 


schooling for a few years 
under the methods of the easy-going pre-American 
days. Second, there had not been the settled fam- 
ily life conducive to the proper rearing of chil- 
dren; and absentee companionate husbands (for 
companionate unions have always been known in 
the West Indies), could hardly oversee the intel- 
lectual progress of the children. 

Within the Virgin Islands there has been so little 
incentive, until lately, to the Negro to struggle 
for higher education or for anything more than 
literacy, that a black man who attempted to speak 
well was looked upon with suspicion and distrust 
by his fellow citizens. The most desirable posi- 
tions demanded but little beyond a_ reasonable 
acquaintance with the three “Rs”. 
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The Danish public schools up to 1917 did 
knightly service, but they failed to fit the people 
for the business of living. They fell short of the 
requirements of good citizenship in any nation 
because they did not prepare the coming genera- 
tion for any place in the commonwealth. The 
private and parochial schools were useful and 
abreast of the state, but they either emphasized 
religion to the detriment of efficiency, or they con- 
sidered that the elect got all that they needed. 

The history of education in the Virgin Islands 
is the history of the Americanization of these 
romantic atolls of the sun. Probably there were 
records kept, but prior to 1918 only meagre edu- 
cational statistics were made and are available. 
therefore the figures used in this article must be 
largely American and indicative of the work ac- 
complished from 1918 to the present. Hardly any- 
thing else shows so well what has been done by the 
American nation for the newest possession of the 
United States; as well as how much remains to be 
done to completely Americanize the most assimil- 
able group of people owing allegiance to the Amer- 
ican flag. 

Before 1918 there had been no classification of 
schools in the Virgin Islands that could be ex- 
pressed in terms easily understood in America. lt 
was largely left to the good judgment of the School 
Director to manage the schools so that the people 
were made literate with the minimum of expense 
and effort. There is one remarkable feature about 
the system (or lack of system) that existed: really 
good work was done, all things considered. Mr. 
Rubner Peterson, the last Danish Schoo] Director. 
maintained an unusually fine “esprit de corps” 
among his teachers and succeeded in getting un- 
expected results from the schools. 

Presently the organization is “six-three-three™: 
six years of primary and grammar school and three 
years in Junior High school to be followed by 
three years in the Senior High school. The plan 
is good, but it has two serious drawbacks; it places 
diplomas too soon within the reach of the naturally 
indolent tropic people who consider junior high 
scholo the same as high school; and it leaves the 
pupil who must drop out before graduation from 
school the same as high school; and it leaves the 
and earth, The “eight-hour” plan would have 
done more for pupils and native teachers, Certainly 
a larger proportion of the yearly enrollment would 
have reached the eighth grade: and a higher stand- 
ard for elementary schoo] teachers would perforce 
have been adopted. 

The courses of study have been based upon the 
more recently worked out plans in the United 
States; Utah and New Mexico being the principal 
models followed. The courses are excellent and if 
sufficient funds were available to carry them out, 
with no elimination, there should result a highly 
satisfactory reaction to the stimulus. 

In connection with the educational work of the 
state, the American Red Cross is rendering valuable 
service that reaches almost every family in the 
Virgin Islands. The School Health Program in- 
cludes School Nursing, Physical Examinations. 
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Dental Clinic and home visits by native nurses, 
three of whom work with the white nurses at the 
head of each school center, The Navy Doctors 
have contributed service wholeheartedly to this 
work, Incidentally the Municipal Dentist in St. 
Thomas is a native who was recalled from New 
York to take the position. 


A School Law compiled for the Virgin Islands 
in 192) makes the Director of Education executive 
head of the Department of Education and direct 
representative of the governor in educational mat- 
ters; but, while he is a white American, nearly 
all the school principals are Negroes and the Super- 
vising Principal for St. John is also a colored man. 
The Supervisor of Music is Bandmaster Adams of 
the United States Navy. The Supervisor of Agri- 
culture is a Porto Rican. 


In the matter of teacher training, the economic 
condition of the Islands and the former lack of 
adequate educational facilities, had tended to keep 
the standard down, but an increasing number of 
Virgin Islanders are being professionally trained. 
Prior to 1920, the Virgin Islanders who had gone 
to college could be numbered on the fingers of 
one hand, but today there is an urge for higher 
education that nothing can suppress. On the small 
salaries paid, some teachers are visiting the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico for Summer Courses and are 
doing University Extension work. The day is not 
far distant when all teachers will have training 
of the right quality to fit them for the peculiar 
task of Americanizing their own people. 


The Public Libraries are doing immeasureable 
good for the Virgin Islands for not only are they 
well stocked, with texts and fiction, but they serve 
as reference centers for an increasing number of 
students in the arts and professions. Through a 
former official the Carnegie Foundation has made 
a gift that will further the useful work. Few met- 
ropolitan people realize the amount of help a 
library is to a town where it is the sole educational 
bureau open to all classes alike and serving the 
most catholic taste. 

The cinematograph has become an_ institution 
that plays an important part in the Americaniza- 
tion of the Virgin Islands. Its educational value 
cannot be expressed in mere figures but in trends 
of culture. People dress better, think clearer, are 
more ambitious and are better informed today than 
ever. Perhaps the greatest reaction the motion 
pictures are producing is a deep restlessness that 
causes every New York bound ship to be filled to 
capacity with young and old who seek the land of 
promise, 

In 1910-11 formal education cost the Virgin 
Island government approximately $18,100. By 
1917-18 it had only increased to $19,506. Then 
America stepped in and 1918-19 saw an expendi- 
ture of $54,967. And 1923-24 it was $110,580.75: 
1927-28, $94,338.40. While the average cost of 
education per year under the Danes was approxi- 
mately $17,322, during the last six years of their 
administration, it is approximately $96,000 per 


vear now. 
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Before 1918 there had been no classification of 
grades, but 2,300 children received instruction in 
the public schools in 1918-19. The year 1927- 
28 saw an enrollment of 689 in the first grade 
scaling down to 11 in the tenth grade making a 
total of 2,919 children in public schools. The 
total enrollment in all private schools was 1,131 
making 4,050 in the schools of the Virgin Islands. 
Sixteen religious beliefs are represented with the 
Roman Catholic leading and the Anglican sevond. 
The Jewish is smallest. 


Because the Virgin Islands started to decline 
when then the land was neglected for the water, 
wise leaders are advocating a back to the soil 
movement. The Department of Education is doing 
extended work in Agriculture and every year a 
project is taken up to teach the possibilities of the 
soil and to combat the false pride that keeps the 
Negro from the hoe. The idea is that theory and 
practice must go together and field work accom- 
panies the classroom studies. 


Manual training is emphasized in the schools 
of the Virgin Islands and a model carpentry shop 
is operated in the St. Thomas high school. Modern 
machinery and handicraft training go hand in hand, 
but funds are lacking to make the work extend 
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far enough. Along with carpentry and cabinet 
making for boys, there is Domestic Science for 
girls, which includes sewing, cooking, housekeep- 
ing and weaving. 

The Virgin Islands need a good industrial school 
where the manual arts may be taught along profit- 
able lines. It is the dream of the Department of 
Education but lack of funds has kept it from 
materializing. Extensive work in weaving straw. 
hatmaking and fibre plaiting would utilize many 
of the Islands’ natural resources. These things 
will aid in making the Islands self-supporting in 
time. The longer the industrial education is de- 
layed, the longer the complete Americanization of 
the Virgin Islands will take. The initiative, per- 
sistence, and cooperative spirit associated with 
things American are not yet a part of the social 
armament of the people. Since there is indolence 
it must be eradicated from the younger citizens. 

There is reason to believe that the Negro man or 
woman of tomorrow who hails from the Virgin 
Islands and has had public school training will 
be culturally equal to a citizen anywhere. The 
schools are on their way and they are doing as 
much and perhaps more than might be expected 
but they need the moral support of Virgin Island- 
ers at home and abroad. 


Acknowledgment is made to the Director of 
Education and the Government Secretary jor photo- 
graphs loaned and figures upon which such sta- 


tistics as are included have been based. 


A History Class at Lincoln School 
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Ruth Trent Cries 


By Joun Davis 


] SAW Ruth Trent cry only once. It was August 

when she cried. And August is a dull season 
for Harlem cabarets. It was the middle of the 
week and then any cabaret is lifeless. But the 
New World Cabaret, “For Ladies and Gents”, was 
crowded. It was Ruth Trent’s last night—the last 
night her mellow, moaning voice would fill the 
soul of the worst, worthless creature with an un- 
explainable emotion of sadness—the last night her 
quick, light steps would hurl her audience into 
clouds of rhythm and gaiety. Tomorrow she was 
to go to Pittsburgh to sing “blues” in a musical 
comedy company at seventy-five dollars a week. 

Only the Saturday before she had been at my 
table sipping gin and ginger-ale, while Gladys, a 
peroxide blonde, was going through all sorts of 
contortions in singing: “Shake That Thing.” Ruth 
had been all eyes, brilliant, shining eyes, and 
words. 

“Yuh know if it was for mahself—if it was for 
mahself,“ Ruth had said, “Ah’d stay here ‘cause 
Ah likes the gang that comes here. But Ah got a 
kid, you know, an’ he’s gittin’ old enough now to 
go to school. So Ah gotta git somethin’ reg’lar.” 
Her eyes gave me the first hint of mother love. 

“A kid? Ruth! You? I didn’t know you were 
married.” 

“Aw go on; can that stuff. Sure Ah got a kid. 
He’s livin’ with his grandmaw. An’ he’s got the 
purtiest eyes. You just ought ter see him. He 
don’t look a thing like his daddy, the ol’ no-count. 
He’s all me.” Her fluffy head shook decisively. 
Her eyes flashed. “That lyin’ daddy of his—” 

“Come on Ruth.” Gladys had finished. It was 
Ruth’s turn. Pedro, the one-eyed manager, had 
spared me the recital of a probably melodramatic 
story of desertion or the like. And I was rather 
glad. Ruth gulped down the last of the cocktail 
and went out to sing. I liked to hear Ruth sing. 

She was as brown as a nut, with fluffy, unman- 
ageable hair and eyes that echoed every word she 
sang. Her short pink dress, cut cabaret style, with 
a little pocket bulging with quarters, half-dollars 
and bills—her tips, was high enough to show two 
pretty calves. If you weren't satisfied Ruth pulled 
it higher. 

There was real music in her voice and exquisite 
rhythm in her body. Change the background from 
a Harlem cellar to the Paris Opera House and 
the words of her song from “Refrigerating Papa. 
Mama’s Gonna Make You Warm” to an aria from 
one of Verdi’s or Saint Saen’s operas and she 
would have been a spright of the air—a light. 
ethereal creature dancing on the hearts of men. 
But time and place had shaped her as she was. 
Yet neither had robbed her of gaiety. She was 
magnetic. Somehow the utter suggestiveness of 
the words of her song and the motions of her body 
lost itself in a higher reality—a reality teeming 
with beauty. 


As I left that night I got Pedro to save me a 
table for Tuesday. I knew there would be a crowd 
to hear the last deep-throated, mellow notes of the 
primma donna of the cabaret. 

“See you Tuesday, Ruth.” 

“All right kid. Bring the gang on out, Ah’m 
gonna really strut mah stuff on mah las’ night.” A 
taxi whirred me away. 

Tuesday | was back early: eleven-thirty—early 
for a cabaret. “Georgia Rose”, a tall, ™ black 
boy: my favorite waiter, danced me to my table, 
balancing a tray of ginger-ale bottles on the flat- 
tened palm of his hand—danced for the love of 
it. Pedro smiled convivially and the cigarette girl, 
a dumpy, frizzled-headed creature with gold teeth. 
failed as usual to sell me fiften cent cigarettes for 
half a dollar. I had come prepared. Gladys was 
singing. She might as well not have been. No- 
body paid any attention. And Gladys felt it. She 
wasn’t even trying to please. Some ingenues of 
cabaret life, up from the Village, pitched her a 
few coins but the habitues held their money, the 
big money, for Ruth. 

The orchestra was moaning away. The saxa- 
phone playing long, low mellow notes, contrasted 
with the banjo sidline out Charleston time. There 
was Ruth. 

“Hello kid, you did get here, didn’t yuh? 
Where’s the gang? Comin’ later. That's good. 
Whaddayuh want me to sing?” 

“Oh, you know Ruth.” 

“Got Good Bread?” Ruth laughed, “no wait till 
later. Ah’ll sing Tin Lizzie Mama. now.~ 

She sang without a great deal of life at first. 
Her next song went deeper. It was one of those 
“blues”, low and vulgar, yet haunting, plaintive, 
whimsical. Something about a girl “goin’ down 
by the river ‘cause her good man had done passed 
her by”. The richness of her voice, the whining 
reed-like tone of the saxaphone’ conspired to give 
me a feeling of emotional satiety: an escape from 
a stultifying hot office filled with clicking type- 
writers. The music became faster; and the trap 
drum and the banjo became dominant in the harm- 
ony. “Hey, hey—snap yo fingahs—do that Cha’les- 
ton fast an slow.” Ruth Trent was dancing, ex- 
otically, rhythmically. 

Then the gang came; smothered me with greet- 
ings and refreshed me with Harlem’s native drink: 
gin. Gladys was singing again. The hub-bub ir- 
ritated her, the “Ritzy Gladys”, she was called be- 
cause she affected an air of sophistication which 
was hardly appropriate to the songs she sang. We 
backed our chairs against the wall; sipped our 
drinks; helped add to the massive clouds of blue- 
white smoke rising up beneath the ghastly green 
light; and waited for Ruth to sing. 

“You know this place won't be worth a nickel 
without Ruth,” somebody said in my ear. I shook 
my head in: affirmation. “She’s the whole life of 
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the place. That other thing—what’s her name?” 
“Who?” 
“The Blonde.” 
“Gladys.” 
“She’s as awkward as a horse in Times Square 
with a voice like the Camden Ferry fog horn.” 
The place was filling up. There was raucous 
laughter; clinking bottles, not all filled with gin- 
ger-ale; a heavy, torpid atmosphere saturating the 
whole green-lighted damp cellar. “Come on Ruth; 
give us a song. Got Good Bread, Ruth, Got Good 
Bread,” voices clamored. The man at the piano 
ran his fingers over the keys; the banjo player 
picked at his instrument to put it in tune; Ruth 
pulled up one of her long, silk stockings. Every- 
thing was ready. We were all waiting. Then a 
freckle-faced, little Western Union boy poked his 
head, half-fearfully, half eagerly, through the cel- 
lar door. And a moment later Pedro handed Ruth 
a telegram. 


“Scuse me folks,” she called across to our table. 
“Ah’m a business woman. Ah’ll sing you alls 
song soon as Ah reads this telegram.” She walked 
over beneath the green light; ripped open the 
envelope and read. It may have been only the 
smoke and light creating an illusion, but her face 
seemed to me to turn to myriad ghastly colors. 
Her eyes became vacant, with a fixed stare. The 
banjo man stopped picking. The bottles stopped 
clinking. Only the smoke and torpid atmosphere 
remained that of a moment ago. It was quiet. “Oh 
my Gawd,” I heard her murmur as Pedro read the 
telegram over her shoulder. And then with a 
twitch of her muscles and a jerk of her shoulders 
she called out, “Play dat song boy! Damn you 
all. Ah’m gonna sing like Hell.” 


It was all simple enough, her singing, yet I can’t 
describe it. Her eyes flared up again, filled with 
a demoniac light. The cornet blared the opening 
notes. The piano awoke in a crash of discord. The 
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trap drum contributed a melee of staccato beats. 
Then the whole ensemble resolved itself into a 
harmonious, slow, two-four time rhythm and Ruth 
began to sing. 

“Went up de mountain—up on de mountain,” 
her voice climbed with the words, “and Ah was 
feel—ing blue,” and sunk again to the depths of 
pain. “Went up de mountain—upon de mountain. 
Ah say Ah was so blue.” The harmony was sus- 
tained. “Cause Ah ain’t got nobody. Ah don’ 
know what to do.” Then the orchestra players: 
“Aw she’s got good bread—she’s got good bread,” 
they bassed. And Ruth: “Nobody to eat mah 
cookin’—cain’ eat mah own good bread.” And 
again the deep voices of the orchestra: “Aw she’s 
got good bread—she’s got good bread.” 

Feeling unexplainable was in her voice—her 
eyes trickled tears. Emotion seized her audience. 
But she kept on with the second stanza. “Life ain’t 
worth livin’—cause Ah ain’t got no frien.” Her 
voice was getting hoarse. “Life ain’t worth livin’— 
*cause Ah ain’t got no frien’.” We were all won- 
dering what was wrong. I beckoned to Pedro, 
whose single eye reflected a grim stoic sadness. He 
crossed the floor as Ruth wailed in a low, agonized, 
sobbing voice: “Mah baby’s in de graveyard and 
mah husban’s in de pen.” 

“What's the matter Pedro?” 

“Tt’s her kid. He’s daid.” 

The orchestra bassed again: “Aw she’s got good 
bread—she’s got good bread.” And she: “Nobody 
to eat mah cookin’—cain’ eat mah own good bread.” 
Every instrument trembled with harmony as the 
black singers sang the last chorus: “Aw she’s got 
good bread—she’s got good bread.” She did not 
dance and we were afraid to applaud. Pedro was 
putting on her coat. 

“Ruth—,” I began. 

“Go on! Go on ’way fom me! Ah’m gonna 
git so drunk Ah cain’ cry.” She was gone. 

I never saw her again. 


Memory 


By Cyrit Creque 


Within the silence of his occult cell 
Bound records of reposing actions lay 


Beneath the inner eye, where it might play 


Upon the teeming tome. 


He knew too well 


Of ink-spills which his earlier lines befell, 
As in the happy whirl of many a day, 
His scrawling pen, under the dizzy sway, 

W ord-painted vivid views oj earth and hell. 


Now does he grieve to glance within the book 
Awhile when racing moments draw the rein, 
Unknowing where his hopeful eyes should look 
He shared of what he garnered in a stook 
For noble sketches of some wholesome grain 


From ripened fields that vaunt the rippling plain. 
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North Carolina Rating of Negro Colleges 
Since 1923 


T has been difficult for some persons to under- 
stand why the State Department of Education 
of North Carolina should presume to rate colleges. 
The procedure has, indeed, seemed to be a pre- 
sumption on the part of North Carolina. As a 
matter of fact every public school teacher in the 
State is required to hold a certificate issued by the 
State Department of Education. These certificates 
are issued entirely upon the original credit earned 
by that individual in some reputable institution 
and the State minimum salary schedule is based on 
the grade and class of the certificate with a small 
allowance for experience. This is done not only 
that the State may know the value of the teacher 
(in so far as credits earned in school measure 
this value) but that the teacher may be safeguarded 
by not being placed in competition with persons of 
less training and experience. 

Every one probably would agree that colleges 
vary in efficiency and that there are certain dimen- 
sions of this eficiency. Among them would be such 
matters as the training of the faculty; the quality 
and size of the library; the amount of produc- 
tive endowment. measuring to some extent the 
stability of the institution; the number of students 
in the college department, measuring to some ex- 
tent the department of the school upon which most 
emphasis is placed in schools having both high 
school and college departments. These and many 
other considerations of an objective nature may be 
measured objectively. Unfortunately there is no 
very adequate means of measuring the value of the 
spiritual elements that colleges possess among 
which would be the great body of traditions of the 
school. 

The measure used by North Carolina is quite simi- 
lar to those used in the great regional associations 
and in other State Departments of Education and is 
entirely objective. It is not so exacting as some 
of those measures and more exacting, perhaps, than 
some others. It is most assiduously and meticul- 
ously applied to colleges within the State by a 
committee of scientifically trained educators and 
upon out-of-State colleges by a most careful and 
unsentimental educator who must depend to some 
extent upon the honesty of the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire which he sends out. 

The colleges are classified into groups according- 
ly as the application of these standards seems to in- 
dicate the ranking they should be given. Some. 
for instance, are placed upon the same level as 
standard high schools. Some have credit for a 
fraction of a year or years. And some are grouped 
as one, two, three or full four year colleges in 
classes D, C. B. and A, respectively. The four 
year rating is, of course, a medium standard for 
four year colleges and all colleges reaching that 
minimum are classed together. 
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Only those colleges are rated whose graduates 
or ex-students apply for North Carolina teachers 
certificates or those which apply directly for a 
rating. These latter sometimes anticipate that their 
graduates may desire to teach in the State and 
many are beginning to feel and to say that the 
careful rating of North Carolina is desirable and 
helpful. These ratings are each year sent out to 
the principals of schools that they may know some- 
thing about the salaries they must pay the teachers 
they employ and something of the estimate of value 
the Department of Education has put upon the 
training the teacher has received. 

At the same time the ratings are sent to the 
various colleges concerned and are always avail- 
able to interested inquirers. 

It is possible that both the measuring and the 
publicity have been stimulating. Certainly there is 
little doubt that in the case of graduates who dis- 
cover for the first time that the school which they 
attended has not enough standing to give them the 
kind of employment they desire, the resulting dis- 
appointment had its effect upon improving the 
ratings in some instances. Mostly, however, the 
improved rating of a school has resulted from its 
having a definite and known goal toward which to 
work and a determined president, backed in many 
instances by a determined Alumni and a sympathe- 
tic Board of Trustees. Low ratings have most 
often been accepted philosophically and used to 
good effect as leverage with Boards and Alumni. 

The first list of ratings was sent out in the spring 
of 1923. At that time only five colleges were listed 
under Class “A” or four year standard colleges. 
These were Howard, Fisk, Lincoln, Shaw, and Wil- 
berforce. Under Class “B”, nine were listed. Six 
were listed under Class “C” and five under Class 
“D”. When one remembers that the rating of the 
college affects the salary of the graduates when 
they become teachers in one of the Southern States 
where it is at least desirable to teach, one can under- 
stand what publicity to these ratings means to some 
students and parents of students. It certainly re- 
sulted in a thorough taking of stock in the col- 
leges and a general study of their weak points in 
the light of the conditions of the rating. 


The list was not revised until the spring of 1925, 
two years later and the 1924-25 list shows that 
after two years there were ten colleges in Class 
“A”. Three of the additions—Johnson C. Smith. 
Talladega, and Virginia Union University — had 
moved up a step since the two year period; and two 
schools—Hampton and V. N. & I. I. at Petersburg 
—had just graduated their first college classes and 
had been rated as standard by the State of Virginia. 
The “B” section of the 1924-25 list was made up 
of ten colleges of which six remained from the 
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year before and four that had not appeared at all 
on the former list. 

The “C” section contained eight colleges. None 
had moved up in two years but some new ones were 
included. The “D” list in two years had lost none 
to higher levels but some had been dropped and 
some others added making a list of six schools. 
While on the 1924-25 list four colleges were listed 
as being rated on the high school level, it is in- 
teresting to mention that by 1924-25 the language 
of rating was finding its way for the first time 
into the advertisements of colleges. 

The 1925-26 list of ratings was compiled in the 
spring of °26 and shows ten colleges in Class “A” 
with no changes from the year before. Class “B” 
had increased from ten to twelve by the addition 
of three schools advanced from Class “C” of the 
year before and by losing one school to Class “C”. 
This latter was one of only two cases where schools 
have lost ground since 1922. One was a state 
school that passed through a terrible crisis and 
another was a church school. 

For 1926-27 the Class “A” list contained eighteen 
colleges, five of which were State institutions. It 
is interesting to note that of these eighteen, seven 
were listed in Class “B” in 1923. 

The Class “B” list for the same year contained 
nine colleges, four of which were in Class “C” in 
1923 and one that was still on the high school level 
in 1924-25. The Class “C” list of eight colleges 
contained three schools that were not doing college 
work at all in 1922-23. 

For the year 1928, the latest rating by the State. 
the Class “A” list has been still further augmented 
by four colleges that have deserted Class “B” for 
the higher rating since the preceeding year. The 
entire list of 22 colleges in Class “A” is as follows: 


A. & I. State Normal, Nashville, Tenn. 

A & T. College ’28, Greensboro, N. C. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Benedict College, ’28, Columbia, S. C. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Johnson C. Smith Univ., Charlotte, N. C. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pa. 

Livingstone College, ’28, Salisbury, N. C. 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Prairie View State N. & I. College, Prairie 
View, Texas. 

Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

Spelman College, ’28, Atlanta, Ga. 

Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

Virginia N. & I. Institute, Petersburg, Va. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. 

West Virginia Collegiate Inst., Institute, W. V. 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

Wiley College, Marshall, Texas. 

Winston-Salem, Teachers’ College, Winston- 


Salem, N. C. 


NS 


_ Probably the most interesting comments that can 
be made on this list of schools are to call atten- 
tion to the fact that six of them are State supported 
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institutions of which two are located in the same 
State; and to point to the remarkable progress of 
one school, Spelman College, which was still rated 
as a high school by North Carolina as late as 1925. 

The present Class “B” list contains the names of 
six schools of which two have come up since the 
rating of the year before. Class “C” for 1928 
lists six schools of which three only are junior 
colleges and the other three offer four years of 
work and a degree. The Class “D” list at present 
names six schools of which two are junior colleges 
and the other four give their students four years 
of college work and a degree for which they receive 
one year of standard college credit from North 
Carolina. Only one college, among those rated 
by North Carolina, still remains on the high school 
level. This is a State institution and in the last 
two years it has had a thoroughgoing reorganiza- 
tion which already promises much to this institu- 
tion. 

Unfortunately most of these colleges are in the 
territory of the Southern Association and lose 
thereby the stimulation of being rated by a recog- 
nized regional association. The North Carolina 
rating, affecting as it does the matter of salary 
and determining the grade level upon which the 
individual may teach in this State, has helped to 
no small degree to interest colleges in attaining 
higher levels of rating and efficiency. 

The last four years have seen a tremendously in- 
creased interest in Negro secondary education both 
on the part of Negroes and, what is probably more 
important, on the part of state and local boards 
of education. The increased number of graduates 
from Negro high schools which the colleges con- 
sider that they may recognize, has been one of the 
factors in the rapidly increasing college enrolment. 
So rapid has this increase been that the facilities 
and resources of the colleges have been taxed in 
many cases beyond the limits of efficient work. So 
that in passing judgment, it would be well to keep 
in mind that practically all of these colleges have 
had to carry simultanenusly two heavy administra- 
tive burdens: first, meeting the ordinary standards 
of equipment and faculty for reasonably good col- 
leges; and second, meeting pressing demands for 
greatly increased attendance. In North Carolina 
alone the entire college attendance among Negroes 
in 1922-23 was only 364 while in 1927-28 it was 
1,841 or a gain of practically 500 per cent in five 
years. This measures to some extent the trend in 
the other States, 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negro Youth has one distinct achieve- 
ment to its credit in securing the Survey of Negro 
colleges and universities by the United States 
Bureau of Education. This survey is thoroughgo- 
ing and at the same time sympathetic and has not 
caused any such storm of protest as that with which 
the Jones survey was received by the Negroes; 
nor do the Negro colleges suffer so severly from a 
scientific and critical checking as might have been 
feared. The survey really is a splendid commen- 
tary on the straightforwardness and efficiency of 
Negro administration of Negro Colleges. 
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A COMMENT ON PITTSBURGH— 


A* effort to awaken interest in the inferior occupational 

status of Negroes in Pittsburgh has just been con- 
cluded. In the city proper are 47,000 to 50,000 colored 
people, but industrially the city of Pittsburgh is the cen- 
ter of a larger area, said to have a Negro population in 
excess of 85,000 and in this respect exceeded in the North 
only by the New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis 
industrial districts. It has been the hot bed of labor 
disputes in coal and steel and it is in these industries that 
the Negro has shown marked advancement. Thus one coal 
company employs 5,000 Negro miners out of a total of 
9,000 whereas in 1924 the number was 600 out of a total 
of 11,500; and Negro steel workers are one-fifth of the total 
shop employees in the industry. 


Michigan has moved forward in iron and steel. Detroit, 
which in 1920 had increased its 1910 Negro population by 
611 per cent and its 1925 population another 100 per cent 
above the 1920 figure, is a striking illustration of the use 
of Negroes in the North. In 1922 there were 25 corjora- 
tions with more than 100 Negroes in their employ. The 
Ford Motor Company employed 5,000, the Dodge Company 
1,400 and most of the automobile companies had some. 
Detroit today rivals Chicago and New York in the use of 
Negroes with large or small numbers in more than 300 
principal United States Census occupational classifica- 
tions. Pittsburgh has contributed less than its share to 
this growth. 


Ranking seventh or eighth in size in its Negro popula- 
tion among the cities of the North, Pittsburgh has shown 
little progress in occupational opportunities except in the 
iron and steel industries; and even here the tasks of Negro 
men have not shown the promotion from unskilled occupa- 
tions that might be expected. In 1920 there were only 59 
molders, founders and casters in Pittsburgh, while Cleve- 
land with a smaller population at that time had 430, and 
Detroit 527. There were 85 carpenters in Pittsburgh, 460 
in Detroit, 220 in Cleveland; 28 brickmasons in Pittsburgh, 
185 in Detroit, 200 in Cleveland; of the 5,195 women 
gainfully employed all but 550 of them were in domestic 
and personal service. Though the city holds such a com- 
manding position in Negro population it is significant that 
it is the only muncipality in the entire country, with prob- 
ably one exception, with a population in excess of 10,000 
Negroes that does not have a single colored teacher. 

The most frequent objection to the employment of 
colored people is fear of interference with business because 
of the opposition of white employees or the white public. 
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These conditions were called to the attention of 
employers who conduct public utilities, department stores 
and manufacturing enterprises. The following is quoted 
from the report of an interview with the assistant manager 
of a prominent department store: 

“Mr. told of a young woman who is in the book 
section who knew more about books than most people know 
about their stock and who, if an opportunity came to send 
her to another department, had made herself so indis- 
pensable that it would be bad business to move her. This 
he suggested was the type of proficiency that should be 
demonstrated by the colored employees. This young woman 
is a stock girl. It is her business to dust and tidy up 
the book shelves, but she has learned the names of books 
and where they belong and is frequently called upon by 2 
clerk to locate them. When asked if she would be given 
an opportunity to sell books in the event a clerk was 
needed, Mr. replied that she did not have a ‘selling 
personality’. He admitted, however, that even if she did, 
it would be a question about her employment in that 
respect.” 

The Vice President of a steel company was loud in his 
praise of the service of his Negro workers. His company, 
he felt, was quite satisfied with them, of whom the pro- 
portion was larger now than during the war. The report 
of the interview is as follows, in part: 

“There is so much improvement in the status of colored 
workers all over the country, in the opinion of Mr. 
that he regards their progress as marvelous and he believes 
that by constant application to their jobs they will make 
themselves indispensable to American industry. . He was 
asked what would be the attitude of his company toward 
the employment of a metallurgist if one should apply. He 
responded that there would be a ‘hesitancy’ but that it 
would be momentary. The attitude of the company was 
later characterized by him as amounting to a ‘hesitancy 
but not an objection’. He felt that if there were a 
vacancy the man would be employed.” 

A report of interviews with others would reveal cordiality 
and interest. An improvement has been made in the attitude 
of employers. They will listen and concede an argument 
graciously even if they see no way to offer employment. 
One employer characterized his change of mind by saying 
that six years ago he would not have discussed the matter 
with a Negro. Today, he said, he was willing to consider 
it. Another had taken the subject to the dinner table 
where his family had agreed with him that the future for 
colored youth is disheartening and lacking in incentive 
for study and ambition. T. ARNOLD HILL. 
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Biack Sapie. By T. Bowyer Campbell. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, $2.50. 
LACK SADIE—what a title! 
fortunately the book, which is the story of a Negro 
dancing girl’s rise to popularity, isn’t. 

The tale opens in the south with a rape and closes in 
New York with a murder. Every strangeness, every 
crudity. every laxity, which by ancient superstition has 
been ascribed to the black man, Mr. Campbell has in- 
cerporated into this story—and some others. In this way 
he has managed to produce an effect of difference with 
traits and habits which every intelligent person knows 
to be utterly usual, by throwing into exaggerated relief 
characteristics found in some degree in all human beings, 
and in themselves commonplace. The result is clever 
but inaccurate. 

It must, however, be admitted that the white characters 
are not more kindly handled than the black. But, they 
are not set down as thieving, sexually immoral, and brutal. 
The method which the author uses for their outlining is 
ridicule and heavy-handed sarcasm. What he does is 
not so much grin as to grimace. 

Black Sadie is an awkwardly written and disorderly 
beok. Mr. Campbell seems not to have learned the art of 
selection and arrangement. And there are certain pecu- 
liarities of style that after a while become tedious, the 
too frequent repetition of the same phrases and words. 
Though this is a deliberate mannerism, it is none the 
less tiresome. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its twaddle concerning the 
inherent qualities of the Negro. in spite of its affectations 
of style, the book is worth reading. Sadie, a handsome 
black wench, is an interesting and forceful character, 
which no one interested in modern Negro fiction can afford 
to ignore. She is absolutely without subtlety and her ways 
of obtaining the things she wants are rude and often 
terribly direct. But she is successful. And her per- 
sonality leaves its impression not only on all the other 
people in the book, but on the reader as well. 

In some of its episodes Black Sadie is brutal, stark, 
gruesome almost. Some of the drama is pitiful. But 
Sadie herself is a delightfully sunny person. And often 
its very inaccuracies make much of the book very amusing 
—especially to the Negro reader. 

Don’t miss it. 


Great, isn’t it? Un- 


NELLA LARSEN. 


Witttam Grece, Factory Master or tHE Souru. 
By Broadus Mitchell. University of North Carolina 
Press. $3.00. 

PyiLLiaM GREGG lived and labored sixty-seven years 

(1800-1867), the larger part of which was devoted 
to the development of industry in South Carolina proper 
and stimulation of industrial activity as the essential con- 
commitant of agricultural life throughout the Southland. 

His Quaker antecedents, the death of his maternal parent 
when he was but four years of age, and his early asso- 
ciation and work with an uncle, Jacob Gregg, a wealthy 
expert watchmaker, all combined to give him a spirit of 
benevolence (but not without meticulous concern for 
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thoroughness of the craft, the workers and wholesomeness 
of their conduct in matters of morals) and a manual edu- 
future 


cation were to be so valuable to him in_ his 
establishment and management of the cotton mill industry. 
His training must have been altogether by apprenticeship. 
There is no record of his attendance upon any academic 
school. The story of William Gregg is the cross-section 
of a man, a land and a social system which acted and 
reacted one upon the other in the years preceding, during 
and immediately following the Civil War. 


William Gregg did not make his money in the cotton 
industry. His fortune came from a domestic and foreign 
trade built up as a jeweler and silversmith. After an 
active business life, he “retired from a very lucrative 
business in Columbia on account of ill health.” However. 
his former robust constitution and ever restless nature 
could not yield to a life of ease and inactivity, and his 
unemployed funds answered the call for employment of 
his days and profitable investment of his dollars. Hence. 
he went into the Vaucluse Manufacturing Company and 
became its manager, but he did not purchase it when it 
was sold. It did not appear then that he had any delib- 
erate plan to take a leading part in cotton manufacturing 
in the South; but his sympathy for the “poor whites”. 
with an ardent desire to rescue this non-land-holding mass 
from poverty and illiteracy, and his thorough comprehen- 
sion of the one-sidedness of southern agricultural life 
soon determined his strength, experience and capital to the 
leading role in development of southern industry. From 
this point on, the salvation of the poor whites and the 
bilateral development of the south through cotton mills at 
the source of supply, the cotton fields, became a passion 
which did not spend itself until he had exhausted his last 
energy in service for the Graniteville Mill, which was a 
model of efficiency, beautiful environment and contented 
mill community life, and the southern socio-economic 
cause. 

These side lights are interesting. He had a strong 
feeling of resentment and resistance to the North because 
of its tariff-favored, prosperous industrial life, in contrast 
to the poverty of the South and the hopelessness of the 
southern poor Despite his Quaker forbear 
and his profession of fellowship and humanitarian help- 
fulness, he was in practice liberal only to his own poor 
whites. In no unmistakable, though not oft repeated pro- 
nouncement, he deprecated the “Wild African” and the 
slavery system, except as it might supply cheap, easily 
controllable labor for southern industry. He referred to 
the purchase of blacks before emancipation and to the 
He was a product 


whites. 


working of them at low wage thereafter. 
of that-day southern associations and a zealous devotee of 
its institutions and his people's economic emancipation, 
and was therefore uninterested in and unfeeling for the 
like number of exploited blacks who had been the back- 


bone of the productivity of southern lands. At one time. 


he said of the slave system, “God speed the change which 
shall produce such a revolution as will fill every develop- 
ment of our commerce, manufactures, etc.. with our own 
In such a state of things. with the aid of the 


people! 
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African race to drain our swamps and speed the plow, we 
may become the thriftiest people on earth.” At another 
time, he exclaimed: “Boston! that city which has of re- 
cent years run mad on an abstraction, and clings to nigger- 
dom closer than even the almighty dollar!” 

William Gregg was a Quaker, artisan, pamphleteer, de- 
bater, legislator, builder, manager, and withal a benevolent 
despot of mill manufacture and mill people. And he wa- 
“the father of southern manufacture, which industry has 
realized, and particularly is achieving now, all that he 
hoped for in a material way, and more than he ever 
guessed. In the long years it cannot fail to accomplish 
what he dreamed of in whole social betterment, its in- 
fluence telling in universal public education, intelligent 
use of economic resources, and a fuller life for the aver- 
age man.” 

To read William Gregg is to take a stimulating retro- 
spect of southern life and labor and inter-sectional con- 
test which marked more than half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with controversy and conflict. It is also to effect 


appreciation of the growing comity of the inter-racial rela- 
tionships of to-day as contrasted with the bi-racial sepa- 
rateness and inequalities of that period of southern lite 
which William Gregg knew so well and so largely in- 


fluenced. C. C. SPAULDING. 
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SINGING JAILBIRDS. BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


Provincetown Playhouse, New York City 
Settings designed by Manvuet EssmMan; vime—May. 1925 
pLace—The Harbor Jail in a California City 


The same spirit of sincerity and courage which the 
Playrights Theatre has manifested in all of their former 
productions was again evidenced in the first production of 
their third season, Singing Jailbirds by Upton Sinclair. 
which is playing at the Provincetown Theatre and is we'! 
worth seeing for several reasons. 

The theme centers around the behavior, beth mental 
and physical, of an 1. W. W. leader during the harbor 
strike in California. In the first scene we are forcibly 
struck with the inhumanly overcrowded situation of a 
harbor jail when hundreds of unlawful arrests of the 
workers occur, and we see these jailed strikers desperately 
struggling for room to move about, for space to shift 
their feet and almost for the very air they breathe. And 
like the Negro slave of old, they learn to sing. and sing 
with their last breath. It is this ability to sing in the 
face of defeat that enrages the District Attorney. an al- 
most impossible character. to the point of ordering the 
windows of the jail to be closed, cutting off thereby the 
supply of air for these “singing jailbirds,” and in addition 
he places in solitary confinement the leader of the strikers. 
Red Adams. 

The psychology of Red Adams, now a prisoner in soli- 
tary confinement is analyzed with great accuracy of detail 
by Sinclair and sympathetically interpreted by Grover 
Burgess. Of its particular kind, nothing finer that T know 
of has been done on the stage. Red Adams, in his small 
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prison cell, at the beginning of his imprisonment makes 
elaborate plans for maintaining his physical and mental 
equilibrium. He communicates most vividly to us the fear= 
that assail him in his loneliness, the fear of rheumatism 
from the dampness, the fear of pellagra from the bread 
diet, fear of suffocation, mental derangement and the di» 
loyalty of his comrades, until the horrors of solitary con- 
finement become so real that any further intensification 
would leave us callous. 


The author further analyzes Red Adams’ <uffering as 
fathering what we may call hallucinations due to physical. 
emotional or mental disturbances, so without losing sight 
of the prison cell as a background, we are introduced to 
scenes which show where the mind of a man wander when 
his food has been reduced to an insufficient supply of bread 
and water, when the love of his life has died and when the 
cause for which he fights stands in danger of betrayal. 


One Lung’s lunch ceunter where all the comrades meet 
for food provides the beckground for the starvation motive; 
then the little farm house where he took his young wife to 
starve and to bear too many babies provides the sex ele- 
ment, morbid as it is; while the third interlude shows the 
exaggerated disproportions assumed by the ideas fer which 
he is fighting when he thinks he sees the District Attorney 
paying off some masked men, who as they remove their 
masks turn out to be his most trusted comrades, and in 
more fantastic form he sees the District Attorney taking 
a working girl to a cabaret and boasting to her about the 
number of workers he has crushed. all this amid much 
laughter and champagne. 


The acting is earnestly done and since some of these 
actors have known and experienced these scenes off stage 
and have learned their lines from life and not alone from 
Mr. Sinclair’s script, the play is put over as a piece of 
real life, even to those in the audience who may wish to 
believe that conditions in the class war are not really as 
unjust as Singing Jailbirds paints them. 

D. R. PETERSON. 


WHO’S WHO 


ALAIN LOCKE, distinguished essayist and author, is a 
professor at Howard University. 

ANTONIO JARVIS is a teacher in the public schools of 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

JOHN DAVIS is at present a student in the Harvard Law 
School. 

c. <.. SPAULDING is the President of the North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

NELLA LARSEN’S first book, “Quicksand.” was published 
this year. It received widespread comment for its 
skillful treatment of a difficult theme. 

LEWIS ALEXANDER is a well known poet of Washing- 
ton, D. C. He edited the Negro numbers of the Caro- 
lina Magazine. 

W. A. ROBINSON is the principal of Austin High School. 


Knoxville, Tenn. He was formerly state supervisor 


Negro High Schools of North Carolina. 
R. NATHANIEL DETT, a newcomer in the field of poetry 
is a well known composer. 
J. J. LANKES is one of America’s leading artists. 
JONATHAN BROOKS has had other verse in Opportunity. 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


BOOKS— 

The November number of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science is devoted to 
the American Negro. The volume was edited by Donald 
Young, assistant professor of sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania and an advisory editorial committee which 
included Charles S. Johnson, Chairman; F. O. Nichols, 
Graham R. Taylor, James Weldon Johnson and Mary Van 
Kleeck. The volume which contains 39 articles on all 
phases of Negro life, is divided into seven parts: Race 
Relations; The Negro As an Element in the Population 
of the United States; The Legal Status of the Negro; The 
Economie Achievement of the Negro; The Mental Ability 
and Achievement of the Negro; Organizations for Social 
Betterment; and Race Relations in Other Lands. 


Claude McKay has finished the novel which will suc- 
ceed Home to Harlem and is now in Fez which he de- 
scribes as a wonderful oriental city reminiscent of Moscow 
with its colorful minarets. “I am going to Marrahesh in 
a few days,” he writes. “And later I want to go for a 
short trip to West Africa. I have been having great fun 
attending Arab and Negro feasts. The North African 
Negroes (of which there are many here) are Mussulmen 
all right but you can see in a minute how physically 
different they are from the Arabs. For one thing, they 
laugh differently. But they seem very different in char- 
acter, however, from American Negroes.” 

Banjo is the title of this new novel which is scheduled 
fer publication some time in March. 


SOCIAL WORK— 

At a joint session of the Board of each organization, the 
Buffalo Urban League and the Memorial Chapel Social 
Center have merged into an organization to be known 
a: the Urban League and Memorial Chapel Social Center 
of Buffalo and Eric County, incorporated. Mr. William L. 
Evans, the present executive of the local League, will 
become the executive of the merged organization, No 
changes will be made in the program of the two social 
agencies which will be controlled by a Board of Directors 
of eight persons. 


The Chicago Urban League celebrated its Twelfth An- 
niversary November 19th with an Inter-racial Dinner at 
the City Club of Chicago. It was in the City Club that 
the first conference on the needs of an Urban League in 
Chicago was held thirteen years ago—in 1915. The League 
was formally organized in 1916. For the past four years, 
the annual meeting has been celebrated with an Inter- 
racial Dinner. This Dinner has become the outstanding 
inter-racial affair in the city. Four years ago, Dr. Horace 
Bridges, Leader of the Chicago Ethical Society, was the 
principal speaker. Dr. Bridges was at that time President 
of the local organization. Three years ago Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes of Community Church, New York City, spoke. 
Last year, Dr. Alaine Leroy Locke of Howard University 
was the speaker and at this year’s meeting Dr. Robert R. 
Moton, Principal of Tuskegee Institute and a member of 
the Board of Directors of the National Urban League de- 
livered an address which will long be remembered by 
Chicagoans who were fortunate enough to hear him. 


Attending the annual meeting of the 


Chicago Urban League were Miss Jane 
Addams, the famous social worker and 
founder of Hull House, a member of 
the Board of Directors, Dr. Moton, 
Mrs. George Ames of London, Eng- 
land, Mrs. Wendell E. Green of the 
Board of Directors, Chairman of the 
Committee of Reesarch and Records 
and also Chairman of the Woman’s 
Committee of the Urban League. 
Standing — Elbridge Bancroft Pierce, 
President of the Board of Directors, 
nephew of the late Hon. Edgar A. Ban- 
croft, Ambassador to Japan, great his- 
torian and staunch friend of the Negro 
race, Dr. George Cleveland Hall, Vice 
President of the Chicago Urban League 
and a member of the Board of the 
National Urban League and Robert S. 
Abbott, editor of the Chicago Defender 
and a member of the Urban League 
Board. A. L. Foster is Executive Sec- 
retary of the Chicago Urban League. 
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FIVE “GRADE A” FARMERS— 


J. S. B. Seale, Philadelphia, Miss.; 
Chris Oliver and Mrs. Oliver, Show- 
doun, Alabama; P. L. Anderson, Boley, 
Okla.; John C. Claybrooks, Simsboro, 
Arkansas. 

These farmers were awarded certifi- 
cates of Merit during the Farmers’ 
Conference held at Tuskegee Institute 
December 3 to 6. They are the “best” 
farmers reported from their respective 
states for the current year and are 
rated on the following points: (a) 
Operation and organization of farm, 
(b) business methods and ability, (c) 
appearance and upkeep of farm and 
home, home life, (e) civic pride. 
Hundreds of Negro farmers are rated 
by colored Demonstration agents of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the ones receiving the highest score 
are awarded the certificates. 


FARMERS— 


Land-ownership for the Negro farmer was the topic dis- 
cussed at the 38th annual Tuskegee Negro Conference 
which met in December. The conference which was 
founded by Booker T. Washington attracts farmers and 
social workers from all parts of the south, who come to 
learn hy example, to see demonstrations of the latest 
approved methods of agriculture, and to hear experts on 
the different phases of farm life. The meeting is divided 
into two distinct sections: one known as the Farmers” 
Conference is held that the real dirt farmer might have 
his say; the other known as the Workers’ Conference 
is composed of teachers, social workers, preachers, and 
others interested in bringing to the rural districts more 
livable social conditions. Some basic needs of the home 
were discussed at the Workers’ Conference. 

Meeting with the farmers this year for the second time 
were the boys and girls of the +H clubs, composed of 
rural youth of the South. The program for the 4-H clubs 
provided live stock judging, potato judging and corn 
judging contests, as well as plowing and athletic contests 
for the boys. For the girls there were dressmaking, bread- 
making and hatmaking contests. An oratorica] contest 
open to both boys and girls was won by Addie McDaniel. 
of Jonesville, Mississippi. 

Dr. Bradford Knapp, president of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, was the principal speaker: Principal 
Moton_ presided. 


SURVEYS AND STUDIES— 


“In order to get some measurement of the attitudes 
of young peop’: in two widely separated sections of the 
country toward social and cultural groups” James M. Rein- 
hardt “carried on a brief study among two groups of 
students: one at the University of North Dakota and the 
other at Morris Harvey College in West Virginia.” In an 
article, “Students and Race Feeling” appearing in the 
November 15th issue of The Survey, Mr. Reinhardt is con- 
cerned “with the attitudes of these students toward the 
Negro” and summarizes thus: 

“Thies study is too limited to allow any broad conclu- 


sions. It does indicate, however, that the prejudices 
against the Negro are stronger among the rising generation 
in North Dakota than in West Virginia.” 


A comprehensive survey of population of the area within 
fifty miles of Manhattan to be published soon by the 
Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs discloses 
that the Harlem district now rivals the overcongestion of 
the lower east side. The survey finds that in Manhattan 
the number of Negroes approximately tripled in the 
twenty year period ending in 1920. Figures of the New 
York Urban League are quoted, giving the Negro popula- 
tion of the city early in 1928 as 250,000, of which 170,000 
are in Harlem. 


SCIENCE 

George Carver, research chemist at Tuskegee, continues 
to find new uses for neglected Southern resources. Recently 
he has been deriving useful substances from the despised 
and rejected roots of the wild palmetto. Dr. Carver is also 
opening attractive possibilities in his experimentation with 
persimmons and tobacco stalks. From persimmons he has 
extracted uncommonly rich dyestuffs. 


CHURCH 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in its official 
organ The Nashville Christian Advocate, commends the 
recently enacted Virginia anti-lynching law which em- 
powers the state to search for, arrest, and punish lynchers: 
“County officials may object to such a show of State 
authority, but the law is good. Something must be 
done in the name of the whole country when com- 
munities are found where juries refuse to convict 
lynchers, where grand juries will not bring indict- 
ments, where protests through the pulpit and the press 
are the only deterents, netoriously ineffective. There 
is no defense of lynching and no excuse for com- 
munities where lynchers are allowed to go unsought 
and are immune from testimony and from conviction 
when testimony proves them guilty.” 
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Lawrence A. Oxley 


INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENT— 


For the third successive year Lawrence A. Oxley has 
been elected vice-commander, Department of North Caro- 
lina, of the American Legion. He is charged with the 
specific responsibility of promoting the community service 
peace time program of the Legion among the Negroes in 
the state. There are now 20 active posts of the Legion 
in North Carolina composed of colored men, who served 
during the war, the total membership being about 1,000. 
Mr. Oxley is the director of the division of work among 
Negroes in North Carolina State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare. 


Miss McDaniel won the first prize in the Oratorical 
Contest which was held at Tuskegee Institute during 
the 4-H Club Conference, December 3 to 6. There were 
five speakers all of whom had won first place in the 
elimination contests in their respective states. The con- 
test at Tuskegee is the final for the year. The second 
prize went to Halcie Smith, Okmulgee, Oklahoma, and 
the third to Jeannette Dumas, Prairie, Alabama. 


Ronald A. Edwards of New York City is a winner of 
this year’s Pulitzer scholarship for high schoo] graduates. 
Ir addition to free tuition to Columbia University, the 
scholarship carries a grant of $250 a year for four years. 
There were 107 applications for the fellowships which are 
made on the basis of financial need, scholarship, char- 
acter, leadership and promise of value to mankind. Young 
Edwards also won a state scholarship of $150 for having 
the ranking record in his class. 


In the Fall competition for membership in Rad Rune 
of the American College Quill Club at the University 
of Denver seven manuscripts were selected from fifty-two 
submitted. Mr. J. Alpheus Butler, a Senior at the Uni- 
versity and the son of the late Dr. James A. Butler, As- 
sistant City Physician of Tampa, Florida, was second in 
the list of successful candidates. Mr. Butler has recently 
contributed to both the CRISIS and OPPORTUNITY 


Magazines. 


INTER-RACIAL RELATIONS— 


At its annual meeting in Atlanta in November, the 
Commission on Inter-racial Co-operation reviewed the work 


Addie McDaniel 


Ronald A. Edwards 


of the past year and outlined the program for the future. 
The plan is to continue organizing committees to meet 
local situations, working through the churches and other 
religious and civic organizations, and to renew the crusade 
aga:nst lynching. The Commission authorized the further 
study of conditions in the rural south, the investigation of 
the economic status of the Negro and the present day 
trends, an inquiry into the possibilities of the use of the 
tadio for advancing its purposes, 

The meeting was presided over by Dr. M. Ashby Jones 
of St. Louis; the program was directed by Dr. Will 
W. Alexander, executive of the Commission. 


SEGREGATION— 

The right of Negro citizens to joint use with white 
citizens of the Charleston (West Virginia) Public Library 
has been upheld by the State Supreme Court. 

The decision, which reversed the ruling of the Kanawha 
County Circuit Court, was given in an action of Negroes 
against the Charleston Board of Education, The lower 
court quashed the action on the ground that the board 
was within its right in providing separate libraries for 
white and colored persons. 

The case was the result of a donation made to the 
L'brary with the stipulation that Negroes should not be 


permitted to use the Lal d'rg 


The home of the Acacia Grand Lodge, F. A. A. M. is the 
latest addition to the growing number of fraternal budd- 
ings in Washington. D. C. 
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